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LATE  NEWS 


Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  J&nuary  195^  amounted  to 
6 5,503  bales  (of  500"rpounds  gFoisJ7""malSng^n~AugU3t-January  total  of 
63,OCO.    The  latter  total  includes  22,000  from  Egypt,  15,000  from  Mexico, 
11,000  from  India,  7,000  from  Peru,  3,000  each  from  Brazil  and  Anglo - 
Egyptian  Sudan,  and  2,000  from  Pakistan. 


An  Argentine  agreement  has  recently  "been  concluded  for  shipment  of 
an  additional  35,000  metric  tons  (38,580  short  tons)  of  linseed  oil  to  the 
Soviet  Union.    This  apparently  completes  current  negotiations  with  a  total 
of  75,000  metric  tons  (82,670  short  tons).    Earlier  this  month,  negotia- 
tions with  France  resulted  in  the  tie-in  sale  of  22,000  ton3  of  linseed 
oil  and  11,000  tons  of  flaxseed.    Present  commitments  through  the  coming 
season  are  sufficient  to  ease  the  Argentine  linseed  oil  situation,  leaving 
only  about  100,000  metric  tons  (110,000  short  tons)  -uncommitted. 

As  for  small  grains,  the  trade  "believes  barley,  rye,  and  oats  have 
"been  committed  down  to  even  less  than  reasonable -stock  level.    Wheat  and 
the  just -developing  corn  situation  thus  remain  the  serious  problems  for 
the  present  season. 


A  recent  amendment  to  the  cotton  acreage  law  of  1952  in  Egypt  will 
permit  some  increase  in  cotton  plantings  in  195^ .    The  original  law  for- 
bids the  planting  of  cotton  on  the  same  land  2  years  in  succession. 
Under  the  amendment  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  make  exceptions  to  the 
law  in  certain  cases. 

(Continued  on  Page  293) 
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1953  WALNUT  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 

The  1953  walnut  production  in  the  leading  commercial -producing 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  and  the  United  States,  combined  is 
estimated  at  99>SOO  short  tons,  a  decrease  of  32  percent  compared  with 
the  1952  production  of  lU6,000  tons.:    The  1953  estimate  represents  the 
smallest  output  since  19^3  •    The  foreign  production  of  1)2,200  tons  is  the 
smallest  since  19^6  and  is  11  percent  below  the  5 -year  average  .( 19^6 -50) 
production  of  ^7,500  tons.  • 

In  Italy,  damp  windy  weather  during  the  growing  season  in  the 
Naples -Sorrento  area  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous  crop,    The  Naples- 
Sorrento  .production  which  constitutes  the  Italian  commercial  crop  is 
estimated  at  8,300  tons,  less  than  half  of  an  average  crop  and  less  than 
one -third  of  the  1952  bumper  crop. 

In  "both  the  Bordeaux  and  Dauphine  areas 'of  France,  where  the 
commercial  crop  is  produced,  weather  conditions  were  considerably  less 
favorable  than  in  the  previous  season.    The  commercial  output  is 
estimated  at  20,000  tons,  a  decline  of  more  than '30  percent  from  the 
exceptionally  large  production  in  1952. 

In  Turkey,  where  walnut  production  is  'particularly  difficult  to 
estimate.,  the  exportable  surplus  is.  believed,  to  be  substantially  greater 
than  the  very  small  exportable  surplus  of  1952.    The  1953  exportable 
surplus  has  been  reported  at  10,000  short  sons,  compared  with  the  1952 
estimate  of  2,200  tons,  and  the  5-year  average  of  7>300  tons. 

The  estimated  1953  commercial  production  in  Yugoslavia,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  Yugoslav  crop,  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  in  1952 
since  an  increase  has  been  indicated  for  the  total  crop. 

The  quality  of  the  1953  Italian  walnuts  is  reported  as  very  poor. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  French 
nuts,  with  most  reports  indicating  average  quality.    The  quality  of  the 
Turkish  crop  is  stated  to  be  very  good  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
light  type  of  nut  then  in  1952. 

Stocks  abroad  at  the  end  of  1953  were,  according  to  reports, 
considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Italian  stocks  were  estimated 
at  only  about  1,000  tons  compared  with  12,000  tons  reported  a  year  earlie 
All  of  the  1,000  tons  were  from  the  1953  crop,  none  of  the  nuts  from  the 
1952  crop  having  been  held  over.    No  breakdown  is  available  of  these 
Italian  stock  figures  as  to  the  quantities  shelled  and  unshelled. 
Information  on  the  si,T,e  of  French  walnut  stocks  is  conflicting.  However, 
it  appears  that  stocks  of  unshelled  walnuts  at  the  end  of  1953  were 
smaller  than  at  the  same  time  the  previous  year;  stocks  of  shelled 
walnuts  were  reported  as  very  limited.    In  Turkey  no  stocks  were 
available  from  the  1952  crop  because  the  crop  was  so  small,  nor  did  the 
trade  have  any  stocks  on  hand  from  the  1953  crop  mainly  because  of  the 
severe  winter  interfering  with  producers'  deliveries. 
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WALNUTS,  unshelled :    Estimated  commercial  production  in 
specified  countries,  1953  with  comparisons 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 


France 


Italy 


Turkey 

y 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Foreign 
total  2/ 


United 

»D  vS,  C  J  S 


World 
Total 


Average 1 
1946-50 

Annual : 


1951  ... 

1952  .0, 

1953  v 


tons 
17,300 

13,900 
3/29,000 
20,000 


Short 
tons 


18,400 

19,800 
27,500 
8,300 


Short 
tons 

7,300 

9,500 
3/  2,200 
10,000 


Short 
tons 


4,  500 

3,700 
3,500 
3,900 


Short 
tons 


*J-7,500 


46,900 
62,200 
1+2,200 


Short 
tons 


72,000 

77,400 
33,300 
57,600 


Short 
tons 


119,500 

124,300 
146,000 
99,800 


l/    Exportable  surplus  only*      2/    Excludes  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
3/    Revised.      hj  Preliminary. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Preijared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments, 

results  of  office  research,  trade  and  other  information. 


Exports  of  unshelled  walnuts  during  the  1952-53  crop  year  by  France,  Italy 
and  Turkey  combined  totaled  19,300  tons,  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
crop  year.    However,  France  replaced  Italy  as  the  major  shipper  in  the  1952-53 
season,  exporting  18,000  short  tons  of  unshelled  nuts  and  Italy  shipping  only 

I,  100  tons.    In  1951-52  France  exported  only  7,^00  tons  while  Italy  exported 

II,  400  tons.    In  both  years  Turkish  shipments  were  minor,  amounting  to  only  200 
tons  annually^    The  princijpal  destination  of  unshelled  French  walnuts  was  Western 
Germany.    Germany  i/as  also  Italy's  main  customer  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exports  of  shelled  walnuts  from  France,  Italy  and  Turkey  in  1952-53  totaled 
6,300  tons, . compared  with  4,300  tons  in  1951-52,  despite  Tarkey's  virtually 
dropping  out  as  an  exporter.    French  exports  increased  from  1,300  to  4,000  tons 
while  Italian  shipments  rose  slightly  from  1,900  to  2,100  tons.    The  United 
States  was  both  France's  and  Italy's  leading  customer,  taking  over  2,300  tons 
from  France  and  700  tons  from  Italy. 
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UNITED  STAGES:,'  Imports,  of  'walnuts 
by  country  of  origin 

(Crop  year,  September -August) 


Year     .   : 

: China 

France 

.  Italy 

Turkey 

,    Other  : 

Total 

.Short 

.  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

:    Short  : 

Short 

tons ■    ■ J 

:  •  -toris  • 

i  ■  tons •  i 

:  tens 

:    tons  : 

tons 

'SHELLED 

Average :  : 

19U6-47/1950-5I  : 

566 

196 

'  '  351 

561  ' 

179  : 

1,753 

Annual :  : 

1950-51  : 

533 

:  757 

:  322 

I  1,058 

511  • 

3,576 

1951-52  : 

6 

750 

:'  .  ;  905 

:  809 

315 

3,273 

1952-53 

b 

■  •  2j333 

::  785 

:  135 

280 

3,53'3 

1953-5^  1/ 

0 

:  693 

:  133 

:  '  50 

56 

:  927 

Year 

China 

.     'i '    '  Italy 

:  Other 

Total 

Short  tons    :    Short  tons 

'Short  tons 

Short  tons 

< 

UNSEELLED 

Average :  : 

I9I16.47/195O-5I 

0  ' 

31..  ..... 

...    .  12 

53 

Annual :  ! 

1950-51 

0 

0 

59 

59 

1951-52 

:  0 

7 

1 

8 

19^2-53 

:  0 

53 

0 

53 

1953-55  1/ 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

1/  Four  months,  September  through  December. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 

United  States  imports  of  shelled  walnuts : during  the  1952-53  crop 
season  continued  at  a  high  level,  totaling  3,538  short  tons.    This  was 
8  percent  more  than  the  3,273  tons  imported  in  1951-52.    French  shipments 
more  than  tripled  in  volume  and  dominated  the  U.S.  imports  of  shelled  nuts. 
Not  since  1931-32  had  France  shipped  as  many  walnuts  to  the  United  States. 
Italy  was  the  next  largest  supplier. 
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UNITED  STATES:'   Exports  of  shelled  and  -anshelled  walnuts 
by  country  cf  destination 

(Crop  year,  September -August) 


Year 


Canada 


Total 


Average : 
195"67^f/l950-5l 

Annual : 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  5^  2/ 


Average : 
191+6.47/1950-5: 

Annual : 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  5^ 


2/ 


Short 

tons 


Short  *  Short 
tons    :  tons 


Short 
tens 


SHELLED 


120 


U  N 


953 


320 


1/ 


0 
0 
0 
0 


33 


25 
30 

3^ 
19 


SHELLED 


87 


983  : 

kQk  : 

6k  : 

236  : 

1,767 

382  : 

IflO  : 

0  : 

157  : 

l,kk9 

1,118  : 

333  :  1/ 

173  : 

1,62k 

989 

23k 

1 

130 

1,35k 

k36 


Short 
tens 


155 


30 
3^ 
^3 
26 


1,796 


l/  Less  than  one-half  ton.    2/  Four  months,  September  through  December 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Of  the  suppliers  grouped  under  "other,"  Iran  was  the  most  important, 
selling  158  tons  to  the  United  States;  India  shipped  51  tons.  The 
Indian  Government,  incidentally,  has  only. since  April  1953  listed  walnut 
exports  as  a  separa-te  item  in  its  foreign  trade  statistics.    In  October 
1953 )  India  began  its  export  season  with  exports  recorded  at  ever 
2,500  short  tons.    It  has  been  estimated  unofficially  that  about  6,000 
tons  of  Indian  walnuts  were  exported  in  1952,    The  United  Kingdom  has 
apparently  been  India's  main  customer.    Indian  walnuts  which  appear  in 
international  trade  are  reportedly  grown  in  Kashmir. 
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The  small  United  States  imports  of  unshelled  walnuts  in  1952-53  vers 
obtained  exclusively  from  Italy,  as  in  many  of  the  previous  years. 

United  States  exports  of  unshelled  -walnuts  in  1952-53  at  l,62l»  tons 
were  12  percent  greater  than  in  the  1951-52  season.    The  1952-53  level  of 
experts  vas  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  5  immediately 
preceding  years.    As  usual  Canada,  vas  "by  far  the  main  customer,  and 
Cuba  the  second  most  important  destination  for  United  States  nuts.  United 
States  exports  of  shelled  valnuts  for  1952-53  continued  inconsequential. 


PRODUCTIVITY  OF  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
GREATLY  INCREASED  IN  GERMANY 

Despite  a  deficit  of  k  percent  in  cattle  numbers  compared  with  pre-war, 
production  of  milk  in  West  Germany  is  now  13  percent  above  prevar,  vith 
butterf at  15  percent,  and  beef  5  percent  above.    This  development  is  equivalent 
to  a  productivity  increase  of  16  percent  per  animal.    Considering  the  great 
decline  in  the  farm  labor  supply  compared  with  prevar,  the  increase  in 
labor  productivity  in  the  German  cattle  industry  may  he  estimated  at  upvards 
of  one-third.    In  1953;  79.5  calve3  vere  horn  per  100  covs  (including 
heifers  2  years  old  and  older),  compared  vith  only  77.**  before  the  var. 

WORLD  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  1953;  CURRENT  CHICKEN  NUMBERS  l/ 

Egg  production  in  the  reporting  countries  of  the  vorld  continued  its 
upward  trend  in  1953  for  the  second  successive  year  and  output  in  1953  vas  only 
moderately  belov  the  postwar  peak  of  195^.    During  1951  production  suffered 
temporarily  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  year's  record  supplies  and  lover 
QSS  prices.    World  production  in  1950  totaled  approximately  120  billion  eggs. 
Producers  began  to  increase  egg  production  in  1952  and  continued  the  expansion 
through  1953.    Present  indications  point  to  expanded  output  in  195^.    In  1952 
the  egg-feed  price  relationship  improved  and  became  more  favorable  in  1953  as 
feed  prices  declined  further.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  195^. 

Chicken  numbers  in  the  major  producing  countries  in  1953  changed  slightly. 
However,  for  the  second  successive  year  numbers  expanded  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  and  more  noticeably  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan.    Even  vith  the 
increase  Japan's  numbers  are  still  veil  belov  the  193^-38  average  but  chicken 
production  is  expending  according  to  the  livestock  program  for  doubling  farm 
animals  from  1950  to  i960.    Numbers  in  the  other  3  countries  are  veil  above 
prevar.    In  the  United  States,  Ireland ,  Sveden,  and  Yugoslavia  numbers  are  now 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  are  dovn  slightly  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

l/   A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Eggs:    Number  produced  1/  In  specified  countries,  averages 
1934-38,  1946*50;  annual  1951-1953,  preliminary  1954 


Continent 
and 
Country 

:  Average 
:  1934-38 

:  Average 
:  1946-50 

:  1951 

1952 

1953  • 

1954 

Million 

Million 

millon 

Itilllon 

Million  : 

Million 

NORTH  ATTERICA 

Canada  -  Farm 

2,638 

4,015 

: .  3,611 

3,984 

4,086 

4,100 

Total 

2,863 

4,382 

3,954 

4,104  : 

4,200  : 

4,285 

United  States  -  Farm 

35,498 

56,535 

59,265 

60,985  : 

61,704 

64,260 

Cuba 

3S0 

300 

320 

— 

—  : 

— 

Dominican  Republic 

— 

60 

60 

i 

! 

— 

Panama 

— 

53 

55 

: 

— :  ' 

— 

Mexico 

— 

— 

—  ! 

—  : 

2,080 

2,160 

EUROPE 

Austria 

663 

369 

640 

785  : 

845 

— 

Belgium 

1,693 

.1,584 

1,945 

2,030 

2,175 

2,225 

Denmark 

1,979 

1,447 

1,962 

1,968 

2,155 

— 

Finland 

317 

194 

317 

— 

— 

— 

France  ' 

6,300  : 

6,580 

7,500 

7,000 

8,000 

— 

Germany,  V/estern  : 

3,700 

2  655 

5,000 

5,300 

5,500 

— 

Greece 

550 

*388 

440 

490 

525 

•— 

Ireland  : 

1,086 

893 

951 

972 

980 

— — 

Italy 

5,500 

4,380  . 

5,500 

5,550 

5,600 

Luxembourg                         .  : 

40 

3/ 

36 

34 

35 

■  — 

Netherlands 

1,978 

1,189 

2,075 

••  2,570 

2,780 

8,810 

Norway 

369 

283 

:  391 

:  392 

420 

411 

Spain  : 

1,700 

3/ 

1,878 

— 

—  ■ 

1,920 

Sweden 

1,000 

1,288 

1,390 

1,370 

1,375 

1,400 

Switzerland  : 

423 

486 

529 

518 

520 

:  — 

United  Kingdam-Farm4/ 

u 

3,871 

2,880 

4,800 

4,700 

4,600 

» 

Total  4/ 

2/ 

5,098 

4,590 

6,500 

6,300 

6,200 

Yugoslavia 

1,000 

1,006 

945 

910 

ASIA 

Lebanon 

"  52 

55 

:  6b 

63 

Syria 

y2 

.     .  96 

95 

!  96 

Turkey  ! 

1,003 

859 

942 

980 

Japan 

3,553 

970 

3,873 

:  '  4,676 

5,140 

:  5,-340 

Pakistan 

571 

!  570 

Philippine  Republic 

738 

567 

:  P45 

:  950 

1,015 

:  1,050 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Brazil 

AFRICA 
Egypt 

French  Morocco 

Union  of  South  Africa  7/ 

OCEANIA 
Australia  8/ 
New  Zealand 


1,127 
289 


751 
1,000 


708 
430 


:3/ 


6/ 


9/ 


430 
113 
323 


694 


1,418 
146 


3,000 


3,330 


455 
500 
960 


1,288 
.  180 


3,000 
650 


3,730 


520 


»55 


1,230 
185 


3,150 
650 
185 
330 

3,800 

525 
970 


1,230 
190 


3,500 


970 


1/  Relates  to  farm  production  in  the  United  States  but  many  countries  not  explicit  on  this  point^    2/  Ihree-year 
average.    3/  Four-year  average.  4/  Years  ending  May.    5/    1938.    &/    For  1947.    7/  Years  ending  June.    8/  Commercial 
production  for  years  ending  June  30.    9/    Receipts  at  Marketing  Department  Stations,  year  ending  March,  which  account 
for  30-40^  of  total  production.        .  . 


Foreign  Apricultural  Service.    April  5,  1954. 
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CHICKENS:  Numbers  in  specified  countries,  averages 
1934-38,  1946-50;  annual  1951-1953,  preliminary  1954r 


Continent 

and 

i  Applicable 

Average 

Country 

V 

:  1934-38 

:  1946-50 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thftii  nnnde 

Thousands 

Thousands 

NORTH  AK!£aXGA    !  . 

AP  717 
,  r  X  r 

Canada 

TVs/*  1 
JJQC  •  J. 

44,077 

AS  OAK 
*rO  ,  <5*sO 

nLA  p77 

O* |6( 1 

38  500 

United  States 

Ton  1 

j  an  •  x 

AO  ft    1  77 

AC.  r.  BAH 

AAP  AS7 
*n£  ,  OO  1 

AAQ  QPS 

APQ  7*^1 
*kCi9  ,  1  OX 

ivq  0171 

Mexico 

P  /      ^fi  ^fift 
&/         JD  |  JOO 

Cuba 

•      Tnl  v 
>      J  UXgr 

9  ,400 

8  500 

Dominican  Republio 

Tune  30 

2  358 

Of           X  ,  ? 0<5 

1  854 

Panama 

a/        1  APR 

1  /ion 

EUROPE 

Austria 

TV***  % 

LR3     •  O 

4./        ft  ftfiP 

5  640 

7  700 

3  200 

8  600 

Belgian 

JJQCo  OX 

1  A  SOO 
XO  |  JUU 

i  A  OAQ 

i  a  soo 

1  s  ooo 

XO  ,<JUU 

xo , yuy 

Denmark 

«J  uxy 

a/     on  AA^ 

<5  r  ,  O*±0 

PP  O'Vl 
c.c.  ,  UOv 

PP  PSO 

p>z  Al  1 

<so  ,4xx 

PA  PS1 
t5*±  ,  C.O X 

jjxnxana  oj 

2,853 

2,036 

2,880 

France 

jraxx 

c/  tar  noo 

7/    7S  ooo 

7  /    70  ooo 

Germany ,  VTestern 

Dec  • 

SI  PPS 

48,064 

50  676 

SI  PAK 
OX  ,  <c*±o 

Greece  5/ 

Not*  30 

11  679 

8  366 

8  991 

10 , 0 10 

in  son 

XV  ,  J'JU 

11 ,500 

Ireland 

June 

15|961 

16^677 

15^951 

16,287 

16,195 

16,225 

Italy 

Dec. 

76,000 

— 

70,000 

— 

Dec  • 

4/  515 

361 

403 

Nether  land  s 

t80*  on 

7  864 

15, 676 

15,816 

IS  70 Q 

XO, 1 UJ 

Norway 

June  oj 

5, 686 

A  fil  7 

4, 689 

4,887 

Portugal 

Dec •  31 

^/  5,716 

1 P  SOO 

X<5  ,  Jw 

Sweden 

10 , 980 

1 P  AA7 

11 ,766 

11 ,091 

10  960 

April 

q/      s  saa 

5 , 674 

6 ,238 

6  260 

6 ,200 

unx&eu  ivinguom— r arm 

Tune 

7**  AO P 

77  1  s'* 

1 f | LOO 

QH  0A7 

Qfl  APP 

an  i  pi 

OO  , X£X 

XUgU  OXQ  V  IS 

J"  an  • 

18,021 

17 ,043 

14 , 980 

18,340 

17,030 

17,700 

ASIA 

T  nhnn  ftn 

Dec  • 

1  167 

Syria 

1,525 

2,204 

2,482 

16,794 

■18  811 

20  700 

21  700 

21  ^20 

61  ,  Od\J 

(1h1  nn 
wkxmb 

11/ 

265  76*5 

4./  i  qa.  F5S0 

Torjan 

July 

51,094 

17,192  - 

21,845 

30,273 

36,586 

India 

62  200 

65  600 

Philippine  Republic 

Deo.  31 

25,365 

15,766 

•28,055 

32,090 

36,444 

.38,000 

Pakistan 

Dec.  31 

3/  58,718 

58,000 

— 

-- 

SOUTH  AI.TERTCA 

Arcanf 1  no 

June 

12/  42  9HS 

60  000 

Qr>a7i  1 
Diaii X 

18/  50  000 

60,970 

61,500 

Chile  15/ 

June 

]y  1,026 

5,100 

—  ' 

Paraguay 

— 

2,200 

3,120 

3,000 

— 

Peru 

9 ,500 

Uruguay 

14  ' 

■ 

A  ft!  A 

•              A  A7S 

AFRICA 

Egypt 

July 

9/  15,767 

16,312 

French  Morocco 

4/  50,000 

Union  of  So.  Africa  5/ 

Aug. 

14,000 

15,720 

16,000 

Fr.  West  Africa 

11/ 

12,000 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

Dec.  31 

15,541 

New  Zealand 

March 

9/  3,489 

4,630 

1/  Year  end  estimates  tOctober-December)  shown  under  following  year  for  comparison.    Thus  for  Canada,  the  December  1,  1952 
estimate  is  shown  under  1953.    2/  1940.  3/  All  poultry.  4/  Average  2-4  years  only.  5/  Adult  poultry.  6/  Represents 
chickens  raised.  7/  laying  hens.  8/  June.  9/  1936.  10/  Sept.  1937,  June  1946-1949,  April  1950-52,  census  estimates  inclnde 
layers  and  chicks.  11/  Month  of  estimate  not  available.  12/  1937.  13/  Hens  and  pullets.  14/  August. 
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Western  European  countries  on  the  whole  and  many  other  countries  con- 
tinued a  trend  of  greater  consumption  of  red  meat  with  poultry  meat  losing 
ground  partly  because  red  meat  supplies  were  more  plentiful  in  1953  and  the 
price  ratio  was  more  favorable. 

A  number  of  significant  changes  occurred  in  1953  to  effect  the  world 
egg  situation  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  main  supplying 
countries  of  Ireland,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands e    The  slight  production 
drop  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  partly  a  result  of  uncertainty  accompanying 
the  decontrol  of  the  egg  trade  in  March  1953  after  ik  years  of  stringent 
control  including  rationing  of  commercial  feed  which  was  decontrolled  in 
August.    Since  September  egg  production  and  consumption  has  increased  as 
the  consumer  for  the  first  time  in  years  has  been  able  to  purchase  poultry 
products  freely.    Too,  there  seem  to  be  adequate  supplies  of  feed  on  the 
free  market  at  reduced  prices.    These  factors  combined  with  a  fixed 
support  price  for  chickens  has  tended  to  stimulate  production.    As  of 
January  1,  195^  United  Kingdom  contracts  for  eggs  and  poultry  products 
with  countries  in  the  Sterling  Area,  primarily  Ireland  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  were  terminated.    Poultry  and  egg  imports  are  now  handled 
by  private  firms.    The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  eggs  in 
the  world. 

The  indicated  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  Ireland  in  195^  is 
about  the  same  as  in  1953*    This  forecast  is  based  primarily  on  antici- 
pated reduced  feed  costs  allowing  continued  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  competitive  prices.    The  United  Kingdom  has  been  Ireland's  natural 
export  market  for  its  surplus  production.    For  example  in  1953  Ireland 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  some  228  million  eggs  or  23  percent  of  its 
total  production.    However,  the  British  egg  market  was  over-supplied  in 
late  1953  and  competition  is  increasing  in  195^  • 

Egg  production  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  has  risen  steadily  in 
the  past  few  years.    In  1953  the  Netherlands  had  a  big  export  year  shipping 
60  percent  of  its  egg  production  in  the  form  of  shell  eggs.    Because  of 
ample  feed  supplies  and  increased  chicken  numbers,  egg  production  i6 
likely  to  increase  again  in  both  countries.    However,  production  of  these 
2  countries  could  decrease  sharply  if  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
drastically  reduced. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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BURMA'S  PEANUT  OUTPUT 
UP;    SESAME  DOWN 

Production  of  major  oilseeds  in  Burma  in  1953-5^  >  namely  peanuts,  sesame, 
and  cottonseed,  is  expected  to  "be  around  305*000  short  tons,  or  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year,  reports  James  H.  Bculware,  Agriculture  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Rangoon,    A  significant  increase  in  peanut  acreage  and 
production  was  offset  "by  a  substantial  drop  in  sesame  output  resulting  from 
unfavorable  growing  conditions „ 

In  1953;  the  Government  intensified  its  efforts  to  increase  peanut  plant- 
ings as  a  second  crop  on  rice  lands  in  the  delta  of  lower  Burma.    That  program 
continued  to  show  good  results  as  indicated  by  the  gradual  increases  in  planted 
acreage.,    The  1953-5^  peanut  output  is  istimated  at  about  210^000  tons  from  a 
harvested  area  of  7^1,000  acres,  against  200,000  tons  from  723,000  acres  in 
1952-53. 

Sesame  production  is  estimated  near  50,000  tons,  against  60,000  tons  the 
previous  season.    Unusually  low  and  poorly  distributed  rainfall  in  Central 
Burma,  the  major  producing  district,  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  drastic 
drop  in  output,    Cottonseed  production  is  believed  to  be  around  ^5,000  tons, 
although  official  estimates  of  cottonseed  output,  as  such,  are  not  available,, 

Vegetable  oil  imports  in  1953  were  well  below  those  of  the  preceding 
year.    Peanut  oil  receipts  were  only  about  335  tons  as  compared  with  9,598 
tons  in  1952,    Coconut  oil  imports  were  13,038  tons  against  22,926  tons  the 
year  before,    Oils  continued  to  be  imported  under  open  general  license  and 
sold  on  the  free  market.    Under  the  terms  of  a  5 -year  trade  agreement,  India 
continued  to  be  obligated  to  make  available  to  Burma  8,960  tons  of  peanut 
oil  yearly.    Shipments  of  peanut  and  cottonseed  cakes  from  Rangoon  in  1953 
totaled  62,720  tons  as  compared  with  28,000  tons  in  1952. 

INDIA'S  SESAME  SEED 
OUTPUT  UP  20  PERCENT 

IndiaTs  1953-5^  sesame  seed,  output,  at  the  third -estimate  stage,  is 
reported  at  578,000  short  tons  from  5,828,000  acres  against  corresponding 
1952-53  data  of  1*83,000  tons  and  5,614,000  acres,  according  to  information 
available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  production  increase  of 
nearly  20  percent  Is  due  principally  to  favorable  climatic  conditions  as 
acreage  is  up  pnly'3.8  percent.    Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  reported 
area  at  the  third-estimate  stage  forms  roughly  95  percent  of  the  final  area. 

U.K.  LIFTS  CONTROLS  ON  CONDENSED 
AND  DRIED  MILK 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced  that  the  Condensed  Milk  Order, 
1953,  and  the  Milk  Powder  Order,  19^0,  have  been  revoked  effective  April  1,  195^. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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After  March  31,  195**  the  domestic  manufacture  of  condensed    milk  and 
milk  powder  will  no  longer  "be  controlled  nor  will  manufacturers  "be  required 
to  sell  their  products  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.    Private  importation  of  these 
products  will  also  "be  allowed  under  arrangements  to  he  announced  shortly  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Milk  Powder  Pool,  Ltd.,  through  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  has 
marketed  milk  powder,  will  continue    to  opeate  until  current  stocks  have  "been 
sold.    Stocks  of  condensed  milk  held  by  the  Ministry's  distributive  agent, 
The  Condensed  Milk  Pool,  Ltd.,  will  "be  marketed  through  private  trade  channels. 

NETHERLANDS  BANS  ANTIBIOTICS 
IN  LIVESTOCK  FEEDS 

The  Netherlands  Control  Board  for  Feeds  is  prohibiting  the  use  of 
antibiotics  such'  as  penicillin,  streptomycin,  aureomycin,  terramycin  and 
chloramphenicol  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeds.    The  addition  of  these 
growth  stimulants  to  feeds  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  world  has  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  last 
several  years.    'The  antibiotics  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  means  of 
materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  livestock  and  poultry  production 
through  faster  rates  of  growth  in  relation  to  total  feed  utilization.  These 
growth  stimulants  have  been  fed  extensively  to  hogs  and  poultry  which  seem 
to  respond  to  them  better  than  other  farm  animals.  ; 

Dutch  veterinarions,  together  with  biologists  and  breeders  believe  that 
the  general  U3e  of  antibiotics  disturbs  the  biological  balance,  upsets  breed- 
ing patterns  and  eliminates  beneficial  effects  of  selection.    According  to 
the  Dutch  scientists,  the  continued  feeding  of  these  substances  removes 
natural  resistance  and  develops,  in  many  cases,  a  complete  or  'partial 
immunization  from  antibiotics. 

Poultry  feeds  with  Vitamin  B  added  will  continue  to  be  allowed  f6r 
feeding  slaughter  chickens  in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  some  coccidiosis 
remedies  containing  the  Vitamin  B  complexes. 


CANADA :  ACREAGE  EESTPICTIONS  UNLIKELY  ON  ONTARIO 
FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO;  CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION  UP 

Estimates  of  prospective  leaf  requirements  from  the  195^  crop  are  such 
that  the  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Administration  of  Ontario  Province, 
Canada  probably  will  not  restrict  the  195^  acreage  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  In 
1953  acreage  was  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  "base  acreage"  of  119,000. 
This  restriction  resulted  in  an  area  of  89,000  acre3  in  Ontario.  An 
additional  5,000  acre3  were  planted  to  flue-cured  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
It  is  not  expected  that  as  icuch  as  the  full  base  acreage  will  be  planted 
if  the  Ontario  Association  eliminates  acreage  restrictions  in  1951*  •    In  1951, 
when  there  was  no  restriction  on  acreage,  106,000  acres  were  planted. 
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•  .  .  In  the '  first  k  months  of  the.  current-  year  (beginning  October  1, 
1953)  cigarette  consumption  was  SI  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  This 
■was  due  largely  to  a  k-cent  per  package  reduction  in  the  excise  tax 
early  in  1953*    A  total  of  77  million  pounds  of  flue -cured  was  used 
in  1952-53. 

The  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Flue -cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  has  presented  a  brief  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  urging 
a  reduction  in  cigarette  taxes  of  5  cents  per  package  of  20.    It  estimated 
that  such  a  reduction  would  increase  sales  3  to  10  percent  beyond  the 
normal  upward  trend  in  consumption. 


AUSTRALIA  POSSIBLE  MARKET  FOR 
U.S.  POULTRY  BREED  BIG  STOCK 

There  is  growing  pressure  in  Australia  for  importation  of  United 
States  poultry  breeding  stock,  eggs  and  semen,  according  to  Thomas  C.  M, 
Robinson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Canberra.  Breeders 
feel  there  is  a  need  for  seine  .  arrangement  under  which  the  reservoir  of 
poultry  genes  in  Australia  might  be  augmented  by  the  importation  of 
turkeys,  chickens,  hatching  eggs.,  or  semen  from  the  United  States.  Such 
imports  are  banned  at  present  because  of  Newcastle  Disease.    The  Govern- 
ment so  far  has  resisted  all  suggestions  that  it  set  up  an  adequately 
isolated  quarantine  station  in  order  to  obtain  superior  bloodlines 
from  the  United  States. 

The  position  is  more  acute  in  the  case  of  turkeys,  the  population 
is  small  and  badly  inbred,  than  in  the  case  of  chickens •    The  newly 
.formed  Australian . Turkey  Federation  has  already  asked  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  for  permission  to  import  hatching  eggs  from 
the  United  States.    The  Department  of  Health  also  argues  that  there 
is  sufficient  chicken  breeding  material  in  Australia  to  permit  the 
duplication  of  overseas  breeding  work* 


VEIJEZUEIAK  IMPORTERS  SEEKING 
NEW  SOURCES  OF  EGGS 

Venezuelan  importers  of  eggs  appear  to  be  looking  to  Denmark  and 
ether  new  sources  for  quality  products.    Quality  eggs  were  recently 
shipped  to  Venezuela  from  Denmark.    The  reason  given  is  the  recent 
disclosure  that  a  quantity  of  low  quality  eggs  arrived  from  the  United 
States  in  1953  which  temporarilty  prejudiced  consumers  against  all 
United  States  eggs  in  Venezuela.    However,  the  United  States  supplied  over 
80  percent  of  the  eggs  imported  in  that  year,    New  sources  then  appear 
to  be  a  real  factor  only  if  United  States  shipments  of  eggs  are  not  of 
good  -quality,, 
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James  E.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas, 

reported  that"  on  March  23,  195^  the  newspaper  jgl  r  Universal  announced  the 
arrival  at  La  Guaira  of  6;hOQ  cases  of  egg3  from  Denmark.    The  story 
stated  this  is  only  one  of  many  shipments  of  Danish  eggs  'which  are  of 
better  quality  than  those  from  North  America.    On  repeated  occasions  eggs 
from  North  America  have  arrived  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  consumption.    Those  cases  have  obliged  the  Venezuelan  importer  to 
seek  eggs  elsewhere  and  Danish  eggs  have  been  founa  to  be  of  high  quality. 

BURMA  KICE 
MARKETING  1/ 

The  Governments  of  Burma  and  India  have  agreed  on  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment to  India  of  900,000  long  tons  (2,000  million  pounds)  of  milled  rice 
during  the  remainder  of  195^,  according  to  a  news  report  published  in 
Burma.    Of  that  quantity,  about  600,000  tons  is  to  be  old-crop  (1952-53), 
and  300,000  tons  new -crop  rice. 

The  average  price  for  the  900,000  tons  is  3^3  ($6.00  per  100  pounds). 
Burma  reportedly  had  the  option  of  shipping  300,000  tons  annually  for  3 
years  at  prices  of  L  50  per  ton  in  195^! ,  in  1955,  and  L  ho  in  195&, 

or  of  shipping  900,000  tons  in  195^  at  L  ^8  per  ton.    The  press  report 
states  that  Burma  expects  to  use  the  latter  option. 

Burma's  1953 -5**  rice  crop  is  smaller,  rather  than  larger,  than  in 
1952-53,  as  was  previously  indicated.     Production  is  new  estimated  at 
13,900  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  as  compared  with  the  previous  esti- 
mate of  1^,560  million  pounds.    Exportable  supplies  from  the  1953-5^  crop 
therefore  probably  will  be  reduced  by  about  200,000  long  tons  (^50  million 
pounds)  from  the  previous  estimate,  or  about  1,500,000  to  1,600,000  tons 
(3,^00-3,600  million  pounds). 

The  rice  position  of  Burma  in  March  195^  ia  estimated  as  follows: 

Mi 111 on  pounds 

Carry-over  December  31,  1953  1,800 
Exportable  surplus  1953-52*  crop  3,^00  -  3,^00 

Total  supplies  5,200  -  5,1*00 

Sales  already  made: 

Ceylon  M8 

Japan  672 

India  2,0l6 

Eyukyu  Islands  90 

Total  3,226 

Remaining  unsold  2,000  -  2,200 


l/  A  more  extensive  report  soon  will  be  published  as  a  F ore i gn  Agr i cu 1 1 ure 
Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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GRAINS:    Estimated  supplies  in  the  principal  exporting  countries,  January  1,  1945-54  J,/ 
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J,/  Data  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates  for 


Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  of  s  mallgrains  &d  well  as  stocks 
of  old  grains  on  January  1.    2/  Canadian  oats  reported  in  bushels  of  34  pounds;  In 
other  countries,  bushels  of  32  pounds.    3/  -Preliminary  estimates.    4/  Production 
small,  and  supplies  believed  to  be  negligible. 

Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics,  reports  of  United  States  foreign  Service  officers,  or  other 
information. 
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RJERTO  RICO:    TOBACCO  CROP 
FORECAST  FOR  1953-5^ 

The  Crop  Forecasting  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce of  Puerto  Rico  has  estimated  the  1953-5^  tobacco  crop  at  36.7  million 
pounds.    It  is  expected  that  around  Uo,^99  acres  will  be  harvested  with  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  907  pounds. 

Comparative  Information  for  the  Estimated  Tobacco  Crop  for  1953-5^  and 

the  Previous  Crop,  1952-53 


:  Yield 

Total 

Crop  Year  : 

:  Acres 

:          per  acre  : 

:  Production 

:  (pounds) 

( 1,000  pounds) 

1952-53 

i  35,6^3 

:  963 

:  3^325 

1953-5^ 

:  907 

:  36,715 

The  total  area  expected  to  be  harvested  is  13.6  percent  more  than  the 
area  harvested  the  previous  year.    Total  estimated  production  is  7*0  per- 
cent higher  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  5=9  percent  lower  than 
the  1952-53  crop. 


GRAIN     S  U  P  P  L  I  E  S  — (Continued  from  Page  267) 

Rye  stocks  remaining  on  January  1  were  30  million  bushels  compared  with  the 
19^5-^9  average  of  only  8  million  bushels.    Barley  stocks  of  255  million 
bushels  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  year  earlier  but  are  more  than  double 
the  average  of  116  million.    Stocks  of  cats  are  15  percent  less  than  on  January 
Ij  1953  but  are  IS  percent  above  the  average  of  292  million  bushels. 

The  total  supply  of  these  grains  in  Argentina  on  January  1  was 
estimated  at  12. k  million  short  tons.    This  is  slightly  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1953  and  also  below  the  average  of  12.9  million  tons  in 
19^5-^9 •    A  slight  reduction  from  the  January  1953  level  is  indicated  for 
all  grain  supplies  except  corn  which  are  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.    It  should  be  noted  that  January  supplies 
considered  in  this  survey  include  estimates  for  the  new  small  grains 
harvest,  nearing  completion  at  that  time  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 
Argentina  corn,  however,  as  is  the  case  for  ail  grains  in  Northern  Hemis- 
phere countries,  represents  stocks  of  old  grain  remaining  on  that  date  from 
preceding  harvests.    Thus,  only  small  supplies  of  corn  remain  from  the 
somewhat  below-average  corn  crop  harvested  in  March-April,  1953  •    The  stocks 
estimate  of  30  million  bushels  contrasts  with  the  19^5-^9  stocks  averaging 
79  million  bushels.    About  average  supplies  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
reflect  good  harvests  of  these  grains  recently  completed.    Rye  supplies  are 
double  the  average  and  are  only  about  10  percent  below  the  large  supplies 
of  January  1953. 
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Total  grain  supplies  in  Australia  on  January  1  were  estimated  at 
the  high  level  of  8«2  million  short  tons*    This  is  well  above  average 
and  slightly  above  the  January  1953  figure  for  each  of  the  grains  a  Good 
harvests,  recently  completed,  exceeded  earlier-season  expectations # 
especially  for  wheat  and  barley,    The  wheat  supplies  estimated  on  hand 
January  1  were  estimated  at  210  million  bushels  compared  with  200  million 
at  the  beginning  of  1953  and  the  19^5-^9  average  of  162  million  bushels. 
Both  barley  and  oats  supplies  were  slightly  larger  than  in  January  1953 
and  were  more  than  double  the  19^5-^9  average.  --By  Judith  E*  Downey, 
based  in  part  upon  UoS.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


TUNISIA  REPORTS  NEAR -RECORD  :  .'  '; 

OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  ■ 

Tunisian  production  of  edible  olive  oil  from  the  1953  olive  crop  is  set 
provisionally  be  official  sources  at  about  30^000  tons,  according  to  M.  E. 
Jeneid,  American  Consulate  General,  Tunis.,    Trade  circles,  however,  expect' 
around  90,000  tons,  and  the  final  figure  may  even  exceed  this.    Olive  foots 
oil  should  yield  a  further  12,000  tons.    This  seasonfs  output  has  been  ap- 
proached or  exceeded  only  twice  during  the  past  lh  years ,  in  1939  with 
30,000  tons  and  the  record  year  19^9  with  115,700  tons. 

If  stocks  on  November  1,  1553/  are  estimated  roughly  at  5; 500  tons  and 
domestic  consumption  needs  for  the  12 -month  period  starting  on  that  date 
are  33>000  tons>  Tunisia  should  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  at  least 

52.000  tons, 

Tunisia  exported  10,^62  tons  of  olive  oil  valued  at  2  billion  francs 
($5»7  million)  or  5^2  percent  of  total  Tunisian  exports  during  calendar 
year  1953  compared  with  18,072  tons  valued  at  3c3  billion  francs  ($2nk 
million)  during  1952  *    Probably  a  small  quantity  of  olive  foots  oil  is 
included  in  these  figures.    From  November  1,  1953  "to  March  31,  195S  ex" 
ports  of  edible  olive  oil  totaled  roughly  22,000  tons— largely  to  France. 

After  the  steady  fall  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  a 
period  of  relative  stability  began  in  December  and  continued  with  little 
change  until  January  25,  195^*    Sustained  demand,  however ^  has  sent  prices 
steadily  upwards  with  small  variations  since  January  25  and  spot  quotations 
for  March  13  at  Sfax  were  as  follows t    extra  grade  17 5 «6  francs  (22,8  cents 
per  pound);  1  degree,  169  to  170  francs  (2l„9  to  22f0  cents);  l,h  degrees, 
166  francs  (21.5  cents);  "lampante"  3  degrees,  152  to  163  francs  (21,0  to 

21.1  cents )0 

Trade  opinion  considers  that  French  demand  will  continue  steady  as 
long  as  olive  oil  can  be  sold  at  Marseilles  no  dearer  than  peanut  oil* 
Meanwhile  both  exporters  and  interested  government  departments  are  active- 
ly studying  means  to  promote  olive  oil  exports* 
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SPATE'S  GOVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
LARGER  THAN  EARLY  FORECASTS 

Spain's  olive  oil  production  'from  the  1953  olive  crop  is  estimated  at 
330,000  short' tons n  according  to  Uo  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports,    This  is 
somewhat  more  than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
and  is  10  percent  larger  than  production  from  the  1952  crop. 

The  greatest  failure  of  the  year  vas  the  crop  of  the  Province  of  J&en, 
normally  the  leading  producer.    In  contrast  to  the  above-normal  1951  output 
of  around  220,000  tons  and  the  1952  output  of  over  70,000  tons,  production 
from  the  1953  crop  in  -Jaen  dropped  to  about  56,000  tons.    The  Provinces  of 
Seville  and  Cordoba  tied  for  first  place  with  about  65,000  tons  each.  Pro- 
duction was  higher  than  usual  in  Malaga,  about  average  in  Granada,  in 
Central  Spain  and  the  Ebro  Valley-  and  poor  in  Catalunia. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  produced  is  said  to  have  been  uniformly  good, 
over  50  percent  of.  the  crop  yielding  less  than  1  percent  acidity* 

With  a  production  of  330,000  tons  and  a  carry-over  from  last  year  of 
at  least  110,000  tons  there  will  be  sufficient  oil  to  satisfy  Spain's 
domestic  requirements  of  about  385*300  tons  and  to  provide  at  least  55*000 
tons  for  expert  and  carry-over.    Actually  trade  sources  now  state  that  the 
carry-over  from  the  1952  crop  at  the  end  of  October .1953  must  have  been  con- 
siderably more  than  '110,000  tons  and  they  anticipate  an  excess  of  at  least 
55>COO  tons  at  the  end  of  October  195^ >  even  if  exports  are  held  at  a  high 
level. 

Olive  oil  exports  for  the  year  1953  were  higher  than  any  year  since 
1950.    Shipments  during  the  last  quarter  were  heavy  bringing  the  total  to 
25,331  tons  compared  with  18,319  in  1952,  23,290  in  1951,  and  39,119  tons 
in  1950*    The  United  States  took  hk  percent  of  last  year's  exports,  Cuba 
17  percent,  Brazil  11  percent,  and  the  remainder  went  to  ecrae  50  other 
destinations. 

The  price  of  $55  per  100  kilograms  ($^99  per  short  ton)  for  bulk  oil 
shipped  to  the  United  States  still  remains  in  effect.    This  is  for  oil  in 
200  kilogram  drums  (kkl  pounds)  and  includes  a  3  percent  agent's  ccxuiiission 
and  1  percent  for  promotional  activities « 

On  December  5*  1953*  a  new  regulation  system  for  olive  oil  was 
adopted,"   Through  these  regulations,  the  Syndical  Service  (Servicio  Sindical 
de  Almacenes  Reguladores  de  Aceite  de  Oliva)  will  buy,  with  intervention  of 
the  Comision  de  Abasttcimientos  y  Transportes  whatever  oil  is  offered  by 
growers  who  wish  to  benefit  from  the  system,    The  oil  may  be  stored  either 
in  government  or  in  private  warehouses,    The  Servicio  buys  the  oil  at  offi- 
cial grower  prices,  paying  75  percent  within  5  days  after  receiving  the 
oil,  and  the  remaining  25  percent  when  it  is  sold..    For  those  oils  not  cold 
by  March  1,  195^,  the  Servicio  agreed  to  pay  5  percent  interest  on  the  re- 
maining 25  percent.    Transportation  charges  from  mill  to  warehouse  were 
paid  by  the  Servieios. 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN  '  ■<  ■   '  ;.  " 

CANADA  AT  LOW  LEVEL 

Cotton  mill  consumption  in  Canada  reported  at  25,000  "bales  (cf  500  pounds) 
in  February  represented  only  a  slight  improvement  over  the  exceptionally  low 
figure  of  22,000  consumed  in  January,  according  to  Paul  0*  Nyhus,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa,    The  January  figure  was  the  lowest  for  that 
month  in  any  year  since  1939 •    The  depressed  condition  of  the  textile  industry 
is  attributed  by  the  mills  to  lack  of  sufficient  tariff  protection  against 
imports  of  cotton  goods. 

Consumption  of  cotton  during  August-February  1953=5^-  amounted  to  only 
181,000  bales  compared  with  220,000  during  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.  About 
lj-5  percent  of  the  domestic  market  for  cotton  goods  is  currently  being  supplied 
by  imported  goods. 

Imports  of  cotton  from  all  sources  have  been  low  this  year  and  stocks 
apparently  were  down  to  around  one  month's  requirements  at  the  end  of  December 
but  with  a  steady  flow  of  imports  for  replacement.    Imports  during  August- 
December  195^  totaled  108,000  bales  or  3^,000  bales  .less  than  those  of  a  year 
ago,    Imports  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  down  by  60,000  bales  but 
were  partly  offset  by  increases  in  imports  from  Egypt  and  Brazil. 

CANADA:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9;  annual  1951  and  1952 
August-December  1952  and  1953 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  of  origin      :  Averages  :    tqc-i  :    1052  '•  August-December 

 :  1935-39  :  lQ'frP^  :  :   :      1952     j  1953 

:    1,000    :    1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :    1,000    :  1,000 

•  "bales    :    bales  ■  :  bales  :  bales  :    bales    ;  bales 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

Mexico  ,:        1/    •  79  :         31  :        28  :  23  :  3 

United  States......  :       321    s         295  :       300  :       301  :         121  :  8l 

Brazil  ,  .....:         1/'    :  16  :  0  :         2/  :  2/  :  7 

Peru....  c  1/     :  2/  :         2/  :         2/  :  2/  ;  2/ 

Egypt c o«o........e:  8    :  1:         2/:         11  ;  0  :  12 

India.  *  ,,1  2    :  3/       3  :         2/  :  k  *  2  :  2/ 

Other  Countries ......... :  3    :  1  :         ~0  :  h/'    15  :  0  :  5 

Total,,... ,».,.,....:       33T1         395  i       331  :       359  >         lW~:  loTT 


l/  If  any  included  in  Other  Countries »  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  Includes 
Pakistan,    kj    Argentina  lha 

Source:    Monthly  Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
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United  States  cotton  is  priced  about  even  with  comparable  cotton  from 
other  countries  "but  all  cotton  "buying  has  been  slov  in  recent  weeks  due  to 
reduced  mill  operations.    Also  some  mills  are  holding  new  purchases  to  a 
minimum  awaiting  new -crop  Mexican  cotton  that  will  be  available  late  in 
July.  •' 


LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  Page  273) 

Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  January  amounted 
to  8,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross).    The  August-January  1953-5^  total 
of  111,000  bales  includes  61,000  from  Mexico,  26,000  from  Brazil,  11,000 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  3,000  from  Paraguay. 


Exports  of  cotton  linters  (mostly  chemical  grades)  from  the  United 
States  in  January  1954  amounted  to  25,000  running  bales,  including  6,000 
to  France,  7*000  to  Western  Germany,  ^,000  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
3,000  to  Japan. 


